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FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
OREGON— IV 

PART III 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

Chapter One. 

Social Significance of the State's Expenditures. 

The State's Finances Viewed as a Whole. — In the interest 
of a clearer and more comprehensive view of Oregon's 
finances, it is advisable at this stage of our sketch of them to 
dwell a moment on the fundamental processes in Oregon's 
commonwealth housekeeping. An attempt will be made to so 
characterize them that they can be kept in the mind's eye in 
their essential relations throughout the remainder of this dis- 
cussion. 

In Part Two the salient features of the system of taxation 
in use in Oregon, with the changes introduced from time to 
time, and the varying practices followed in the state's land 
policy, were outlined. In these two sources, the taxes and 
the proceeds from its public lands, the organized life of the 
commonwealth has its support. It is proposed now to trace 
the application of the revenues derived from these sources. 
The use of them in public expenditures exhibits the purposes 
of the people that are served by the government. These public 
expenditures reveal the course and development of the com- 
monwealth life. 

A people does not tax itself or have occasion to utilize a 
public domain except as it has needs to meet or aims to real- 
ize. These community needs and commonwealth ambitions 
and aims are fundamental and initial to all financial systems 
and policies. They impel to organization and out of them 
financial arrangements and finances emerge. It would seem 
then that they should have been noticed first in a discussion 
of the finances of a state. So would they had our subject 
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been the large one of the characterization of the essential life 
of the commonwealth. However, as the subject in hand is 
the restricted one of the presentation of the financial means in 
their relation to the commonwealth's life, it was thought ad- 
visable as a first step to bring these financial means into view 
through the discussion of taxation and of the use of the state 
lands. 

These finances thus brought into view should now be made 
a tell-tale. A system of taxation rightly presented should 
have illustrated the ideas and sense of social justice of a peo- 
ple and its skill in adjusting the burden of the support of 
common interests, and the discussion of a state's land policy 
should have exhibited its thought pertaining to the common 
welfare as affected in land-ownership; but a discussion of 
the expenditures of the revenues obtained from these sources 
should yield a yet deeper insight into the essential life of the 
commonwealth. The relative proportions of the different 
lines of expenditure give comparative measures of the com- 
munity's interests along these lines, or at least the relative 
extents to which these several interests are appreciated. 
The total public expenditures in their ratio to the total re- 
sources of the people in their annual collective incomes, meas- 
ure the collective interests that the people unite to promote. 
The growth of the public expenditures in a like manner ex- 
hibits the pace of expansion of the common needs and activi- 
ties — or at least the proportion of the social income the people 
have a mind to divert to them. These are some of the char- 
acteristic purposes to be served through an examination of the 
development of the public expenditures of Oregon. 

Modern political communities do not, however, in their 
public expenditures limit themselves to what they can afford 
to divert from their current social incomes. Conditions de- 
velop in a state, either of imminent danger to public safety 
or of possible public advantage in the creation of great per- 
manent improvements, that call for the immediate command 
by the government of extraordinary amounts of revenue, — 
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larger than the people can spare from their private affairs, 
Recourse to public credit is then wise as well as virtually 
necessary. A public debt is incurred. An account of the suc- 
cessive uses by a state of its credit thus reveals the character 
of its policy in meeting such crises or opportunities. Public 
expenditures at these times are not restricted to the means 
afforded by taxation and the public domain, but additional 
support is sought through loans, and the burden of repay- 
ment is shifted in part upon posterity — and justly so, for pos- 
terity had a stake in the perpetuation of freedom or in the con- 
struction of the improvement which will remain for its use. 
A sketch of the use of public credit in Oregon thus comes 
appropriately as an integral part of a complete account of its 
public expenditures. 

Furthermore, the whole process of taking this portion of 
the social income as revenue from the people who have pro- 
duced it, and of applying it safely and economically to the 
purposes they intended it to serve, requires the highest degree 
of public efficiency. There is first the determination by the 
legislature of the amounts needed for public purposes and of 
the ways and means of supplying these amounts. Rightly 
determined, the total sum diverted from the use by the people 
in their homes and in their business will just suffice for the 
public purposes in hand. Then there is the handling of this 
revenue while in transit from the pockets of the people to 
their service as the support of the public servants and public 
activities. Great waste and loss are certain without skillfully 
devised and honestly conducted treasury administration. An 
avoidable deficiency of revenue causes embarrassment and 
impairment of service; while, on the other hand, a large un- 
used surplus fosters extravagance, and means that the people 
are being deprived of the use of their hard-earned wealth. 
What the records reveal pertaining to financial legislation in 
Oregon and the handling of the resources of the treasury 
must thus come in for attention. Skill and economy in these 
matters involve public interests of great magnitude. Bung- 
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ling and neglect through lack of appreciation of the measure 
of the interests at stake no people can afford. 

Let us assume that the discussion of Oregon's system of 
public revenues in chapters one and two of Part Two suf- 
ficed, in a measure, to bring before the mind's eye the flow 
of means utilized in the past life of the state. We desire still 
such a review of the remaining phases of the state's experi- 
ence with its finances as will enable us to pass judgment on 
what constitutes the right ordering of them; and the discus- 
sion should also suffice to shed as much light upon the course 
of the commonwealth's life as financial records are adapted to 
give. To attain these purposes an examination of the public 
expenditures, the public credit and budgetary legislation and 
treasury administration, respectively, in Oregon is in order. 

The Flow, of Public Expenditures. — It will give the aid of 
concreteness to conceive of public expenditures as a flow, a 
stream of wealth passing through the state treasury. This 
flow has its largest source by far, as we have seen, from the 
annual income of the tax-payers. Only a small part of it in 
Oregon comparatively has come from the state's public 
domain, either as income from sales or as the income of 
interest from the loan of trust funds accumulated through 
previous sales. These two tributaries quite distinct in char- 
acter thus make up this volume of public funds flowing into 
the state treasury. Initially, these revenues from taxation and 
from the land funds alike have their sources in the annual 
social income of the Oregon people, — from the net product 
secured by them from the soil, the rivers, the mountains and 
the factories. A portion of this collective surplus is diverted 
to the state treasury. The main part of it being used for the 
individual, the family, the local institutional and governmental 
needs. In this discussion we are concerned only with that 
particular portion diverted through the action of representa- 
tive agencies of the people to the state treasury and consumed 
as public expenditures. 
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Several things are to be noted about this flow of wealth 
into the state treasury destined for public expenditures. First, 
that it should increase in volume as the years go by in a 
state increasing in numbers and wealth is most normal. It is, 
however, worth while to mark particularly the variations in 
the rate of expansion of this flow as it keeps pace with the 
growth in population and in wealth. More significant still 
is the apportionment of this flow of funds by the legislatures 
for different public purposes as they directed the diversion of 
it from the whole volume of social income. It is, for instance, 
a matter of much moment, whether these funds as they 
pass from the treasury is used in growing proportions for 
the mere protection of person and property through appro- 
priations for the militia, the courts and the policing officials, 
or whether they are applied rather in more rapidly increasing 
sums to provide conditions under which the production of 
wealth will be facilitated. Most promising of all for the future 
welfare of a people if the expansion of well-applied expend- 
itures is greatest for public service affecting the conditions of 
life and enlightenment. The tendencies exhibited by the items 
of a significant classification of a state's expenditures answer 
queries like these concerning the rise or decline of a people. 
It is, of course, not so much what a people spend as the effi- 
ciency they develop in their public service that counts. There is 
hardly a limit to the amount that may be judiciously applied 
by a community in public expenditures if efficiency in using 
them increases correspondingly. The really vital question 
about public expenditures centers on the returns they yield 
the people. Improvement in the efficiency of its public agen- 
cies a people must have in this age of growing interdepend- 
ence or that people is doomed. 

The growth, the direction that this growth takes, and the 
efficiency of the public expenditures are among the leading 
matters to be inquired into in an examination of the treasury 
records of a state. 
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Chapter Two. 
The Growth of Public Expenditures in Oregon. 

Expenditures and Population. — The variations in per cap- 
ita cost to the people of Oregon through the past half-century 
of their state government is a matter of some significance. 
In comparing the growth of public expenditures with the 
growth of population caution is needed against taking the 
numbers secured for per capita expenses through the succes- 
sive decades as by themselves measuring the burden of the 
support of the state organization. If, for instance, it were 
found that five dollars of the average individual's income were 
taken by the state now, though only one-half that sum had 
sufficed for the state's share in the earlier decades, the conclu- 
sion should not be drawn that the cost of the support of the 
same public service is twice now what it had been. Universally 
is it true that public agencies are doing more for the citizen 
now than formerly. It should be noted in this connection that 
public business is normally one of decreasing cost. As the 
numbers of a people increase, the per capita cost of their 
public service should decrease. The reluctance of the Oregon 
people during the fifties to assume the support of a state or- 
ganization was based upon sound views of the cost of public 
service : it showed clear recognition of this principle. But not 
even the strongly individualistic early Oregon was to realize 
an actual diminishing cost per capita of its state government 
with its increasing numbers. The scope of the state's activ- 
ities widened quite regularly. More and more duties were 
assigned to an increasing number of state officials. A rising 
rate of per capita state expenditures was inevitable. As else- 
where, the stream of wealth diverted to the state treasury in 
Oregon has been growing more rapidly than has the number of 
its people. Other evidence, however, than this fact will be 
required if judgment is to be passed upon the economy and 
efficiency of Oregon's state government. The individual's 
increased power of production in the Oregon of today com- 
pared with that of the sixties and the higher standard of 
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living would, other things equal, justify a measure of in- 
creased per capita cost. 

The treasury statistics of public expenditures in Oregon 
show the following averages of per capita cost during the first 
four decades and the first six years of the last decade :' 
'6o-'yo '7o-'8o '8o-'90 '90-'oo 'oo-'o6 
$1.63 $2.52 $2.32 $2.57 $2.92 

Expenditures and Wealth. — Comparisons similar to the 
above, in which statistics of population and state expenditures 
are used, may be made by taking the property valuations and 
the public expenditures. Since throughout nearly the whole 
period of statehood the almost exclusive source of state rev- 
enues was the general property tax, the state levies from year 
to year indicate how the state's needs grew in comparison 
to the growth of wealth. 

These tax levies for state purposes were as follows : 



Year 


Mills. 


Year. 


Mills. 


Year 


Mills. 


1858 


. . . .1 


1875.. 


••5 1/2 


1892 


....5 


1859 


.. .2 


1876. . 


••5 1/2 


1893 


...7 


i860 


. . .2 


1877. • 


••7 


1894 


• • .4 3/io 


1861 


. . .2 


1878. . 


..7 


1895 


3 


1862 


...2 


1879.. 


••7 


1896. 


• • -4 3/io 


1863 


•••3 


1880.. 


••7 


1897 


. . . .4 


1864 


•••3 


1881 . . 


••5 1/2 


1898 


...3 1/2 


1865 


• ■ -5 1/2 


1882.. 


••5 1/2 


1899 


•••5 7/io 


1866 


...5 1/2 


1883.. 


..5 6/10 


1900 


...6 3/10 


1867. 


...5 1/2 


1884.. 


. .4 6/10 


1901 


...5 7/10 


1868 


• • -5 1/2 


1885.. 


•3 7/io 


1902 


. . .6 51/100 


1869 


...5 1/2 


1886.. 


• -3 1/10 


1903 


...5 13/100 


1870. 


...5 1/2 


1887.. 


. .2 1/20 


1904 


. . .7 6/100 


1871. 


... -5 1/2 


1888.. 


••5 i/5 


1905 


...5 45/100 


1872. 


...5 1/2 


1889.. 


..4 


1906 


. . .2 21/1000 


1873. 


...5 1/2 


1890. . 


..6 


1907. 


. . .2 4/10 


1874 


...5 1/2 


1891 . . 


• -4 12/35 







iln securing these per capita averages of state expenditures the annual 
distribution of the income from the different trust funds was not taken into 
account. These annual distributions, beginning with the first in 1872, have grown 
from about $40,000 to more than $250,000. Included with the expenditures from 
the other sources the per capita expenditure series would then show a slightly 
accentuated tendency to increase. 
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A uniform rate of taxation from year to year indicates of 
course the expenditures are just keeping abreast of the state's 
development; a small levy means that the state's wealth is 
gaining on the cost of government, and a high rate the con- 
verse. 

This table of the state levies has damaging limitations as an 
index of the relation between the growth of public expend- 
itures and of wealth in Oregon, — and I shall proceed imme- 
diately to point out these limitations, — still it should suffice 
to give something of a line on this relation in a state making 
little use of public credit and confining itself, too, almost to 
the present time, to a general property tax for state revenues. 
The conditions preventing its being a true index are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The levies did not yield revenues regularly covering 
the expenditures from year to year. During the first half of 
the seventies, for instance, a comparatively large volume of 
floating indebtedness was accumulated. 

2. Under-assessment, though continuous, was yet varied 
as to the degrees to which it was carried at different times; 
thus the total valuation of the state in 1893 was about $168,- 
000,000; in 1900 it was only $118,000,000; the material prog- 
ress of the state in the interim had been slow yet substantial. 

3. Sources of revenue supplementing the general property 
tax have been brought into requisition, especially in recent 
years. The light that this table of state levies is fitted to give 
on the course commonwealth life in Oregon will be best avail- 
able after we have before us some idea of the extension of 
the state's public activities and the use it has made of its credit. 

Expansion of State Activities in Oregon. — The statistics 
given relating to the average per capita expenditures of the 
state government in Oregon, and those of the number of mills 
on a dollar levied from year to year for state purposes on a 
valuation not amounting to more than from one-third to one- 
half of actual values, — with exemptions for indebtedness 
allowed most of the time, — these give striking proof that the 
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state government activities in Oregon have been kept within a 
most restricted range. 1 This stinting of the state government 
in Oregon, or, — viewing it from a different standpoint, — this 
failure of the people of Oregon to make the most of their 
state organization as a means of co-operation in promoting 
their common welfare, can be accounted for as the result of 
the combined influence of several conditions that obtained here- 
to a peculiar degree. 

The Oregon community was a frontier community to a 
degree, and for a length of time, nowhere else paralleled in 
this country. Such a community cannot from the nature of 
things get much out of its state organization — except to use 
it as an agency directing the common defence. The frontier 
communities of the Middle West, it is true, did attempt great 
things with their state organizations, but Oregon became a 
state just in time to profit by their sad experiences and did 
take full warning. 

In determining the boundaries of the different states of the 
Pacific Northwest the suggestions of the natural features of 
the region were defied. Unity of geographical conditions was 
ignored. The penalty is of course paid in the absence of una- 
nimity and in the lack of vigorous and efficient commonwealth 
life. Outlying sections of the different states that were un- 
naturally joined to the main portions take little interest in the 
main lines of state policy and are almost constantly entertain- 
ing projects for a revision of the boundaries. 

Physical features in this region are prevailingly of a titanic 
mold and communities with limited resources are daunted and 
great undertakings for the common welfare are well-nigh out 
of the question. Projects rather of the nature of avoiding 
than of overcoming the obstructions to navigation of the Wil- 
lamette at its falls and of the Columbia at the cascades, and 



iThe assessed valuations and the estimates of the Federal census of the 
wealth of Oregon for the different decades are a follows: 

i860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 

State $19,024,915 $31,798,510 $52,522,084 $114,077,788 $117,804,874 

National 28,930,637 51.558,932 126,000,000 590,396,194 632,879,729 
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the dangers at the mouth of the Columbia, were tackled in a 
way by the state. 

The habit of a people whose progenitors for several genera- 
tions back had largely participated in the van of the westward 
movement accorded with a let-alone policy by the state. There 
were no men of the Alexander Hamilton type in the state con- 
stitutional convention, though there were some able exponents 
of the ideas of Jefferson. 

These conditions inherent in the people and in the environ- 
ment discouraged any vision of possible achievement through 
commonwealth effort. The ultra-individualistic tendencies 
were at their climax when the state constitution was formed. 
Jit took the hue of the times. Its provisions of severe restric- 
tion of state action have been the molds determining the cast 
of state policies. The constitution has been retained unchanged 
in these features through half a century. 

The following restrictive provisions are characteristic: 

"The legislative assembly shall not loan the credit of the 
state, nor in any manner create any debts or liabilities, which 
shall singly or in the aggregate with previous debts or liabili- 
ties exceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars, except in case of 
war, or to repel invasion, or suppress insurrection . ."' 

(There is a similar county limit of five thousand dollars.) 

"No tax shall be levied, or money of the state expended, or 
debt contracted for the erection of a statehouse prior to the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-five." 2 

"Provided, That no part of the university funds, or of the 
interest arising therefrom, shall be expended until the period 
of ten years from the adoption of this constitution, unless the 
same shall be otherwise disposed of by the consent of con- 
gress for common school purposes." 3 

Such strait-jacket features in a constitution were no doubt 
salutary so long as the people were closely limited in eco- 
nomic resources, in purposes cherished as a commonwealth 



iArticle XL Section 7. 
2Article XIV, Section 2. 
3Article VIII, Section 5. 
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and in the administrative efficiency they could command. But 
the status fixed by such constitutional restrictions is, neverthe- 
less, primitive and hidebound. The natural effect of the reten- 
tion of the letter of a constitution which changing conditions 
was rendering archaic was bad. It forestalled an open rational 
policy of public improvement. It did not bring into play the 
test of public utility upon schemes to get money from the state 
treasury, but, on the contrary, gave advantage to the methods 
of the log-roller. Surreption has won all too frequently. This 
has meant spasmodic policies which are wasteful to the last 
degree. For instance, four state normal schools were brought 
into existence, not in the development of a consciously 
espoused and avowed state policy, but because one locality 
after another was able through its delegation at the legisla- 
ture, using approved methods of combination in securing votes, 
to get recognition and then an appropriation for a local insti- 
tution for a series of years, support not only for maintenance 
but also for buildings. But when the temper of the legislature 
changed there was trouble, with the upshot that all were left 
without support and closed. Similar policies have been pur- 
sued with roads and canals, fraught with waste and injustice. 
The constitution, however rigidly restrictive, would admit 
of some expansion of state activities, and the evolving social 
conditions and special resources to be developed would deter- 
mine the duties that a progressive state must assume. The 
aid of higher education was imposed upon the state, as it were, 
through national grants of land to aid in the establishment of 
a state university and an agricultural college. The prevailing 
sentiment with regard to the support of a state university from 
the proceeds of taxation is indicated in the suggestion in the 
constitution of a desire to have the university land funds 
diverted to aid of the common schools. A more positive pro- 
vision to this effect would have been inserted had there been 
any hope that Congress would accede to such a step. The 
location of the institution, instead of being determined by any 
clear and definite purposes affecting the interests of the state 
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as a whole, was decided by the bid of the community that 
showed highest appreciation of the advantage of being the 
home of the institution. Appropriation of state funds for the 
support of the institution were at first justified on the score 
that they were reimbursements for losses suffered from the 
land fund of the university due to careless administration by 
the state. As recently as the nineties a governor who was re- 
elected reiterated arguments in his messages for withholding 
state support from the university and the state agricultural 
college. In a somewhat similar grudging spirit did the state 
come to assume its normal attitude of responsibility for the 
dependent and unfortunate classes. Its more recent biennial 
budgets show now that it has fully committed itself in all 
these directions. 

Almost equally hesitating was the public opinion of the state 
in its recognition of the function of the state government to 
secure conditions of justice and equity through the regulation 
of the power of monopolies and through the keeping up of the 
plane of competition. A railroad commission and a bureau 
of factory inspection are, however, now supported in good 
working order. 

The more tangible interests of the people have been more 
sedulously fostered. A consistently liberal policy has been 
displayed towards agencies promoting improvement of the 
basic industry, agriculture. Fish and game, subject to common 
exploitation, are cared for. The social and business advan- 
tages that accrue from a growing population, and from a larger 
utilization of now vast idle resources, have been anticipated 
and comparatively large outlays of state funds have been made 
to advertise these resources to the world with the view of in- 
creasing immigration. 

A table of classified expenditures of the state government 
exhibiting more in detail the course of development of this side 
of the state's budgets will be found in the appendix to this 
sketch. From it the comparative costs of the different lines 
of the state service as they have expanded can be readily ascer- 
tained. 
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Salaries, Fees and Perquisites of State Officials. — Oregon's 
state government has been one virtually limited to the func- 
tions of securing law and order. With a government of this 
type the degree of economy actually realized is largely deter- 
mined in the salaries and other emoluments received by the 
different state officials. 

The elements of the situation that has existed here almost 
from the beginning of the period of statehood in regard to 
this matter affords a unique side-light on the ways of the 
Oregon people. What with the language of the constitution 
specifically fixing the salaries, with the repeated efforts of the 
legislature to get the people to ratify amendments increasing, 
or opening the way to increase, these salaries; their refusal, 
and then the realization through legislative enactment, first in 
one form, then in another, of what the people had denied — 
could anything be more anomalous than all this? It proves 
clearly enough that the Oregon voter is obdurately parsimo- 
nious and that he is hugging the delusion that with his rigidly 
fixed and meagre constitutional salaries he is securing economic 
state service. Not unlike the fabled ostrich is he, believing 
itself protected with its head alone buried in the sand. The 
legislature first submitted an amendment in 1864 to grant the 
legislative assembly power to "at any time alter or modify the 
salaries of any officers provided for in the constitution . ."' 
This was defeated at the polls. Again in 1872 an attempt was 
made by the legislature to bring about a change in the consti- 
tution. This time it took the form of specifically naming the 
higher salaries to take the place of the sums fixed by the 
original document. 2 This again failed. Once more in 1887 
the legislature tried to have the constitution changed ; this time, 
as in 1864, the aim was to have the legislative assembly em- 
powered to fix these salaries. 3 But the people were obdurate. 
During all this time, however, the state officials were receiving 
compensation in excess of their constitutional salaries. Per- 



iMemorials and Resolutions, 1864, p. 15. 
2Laws of Oregon, 1872, p. 217. 
3Laws of Oregon, 1887, p. 353. 
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quisites for specific duties assigned as the state institutions 
were developed, pay for serving on commissions created and 
fees for performing acts authorized by law — compensation of 
the several forms, frequently a number of sources in each 
form,^aggregated a liberal and, for some officers, extravagant 
allowances. In addition to these different forms of emolu- 
ments there were frequently additional sums available for trav- 
eling expenses and the habit was not lacking of using passes 
though charging up the regular fares to the state. During this 
era of perquisites and fees from 1863 to 1907 the language of 
the constitution remained as follows : "They shall receive no 
fees or perquisites whatever for the performance of any duties 

connected with their respective offices " Their 

plea in exoneration was that the added pay was for extra duties 
imposed. Furthermore, although the constitution placed the 
annual salary of the governor and the secretary each at fifteen 
hundred dollars and that of the treasurer at eight hundred, it 
did not append the words "and no more" as with the "three 
dollars per diem" of the members of the legislature and there- 
fore the sums named in the constitution it was held were in- 
tended as the minimum salaries. This latter argument receives 
some weight from the record of the proceedings of the con- 
stitutional convention. 

The system of perquisites was inaugurated in 1862 through 
the appointment of the governor as superintendent of the peni- 
tentiary with the duty of examining "into the general affairs 
of the penitentiary at least once in every three months." His 
expenses in visiting the institution and "a salary of four hun- 
dred dollars per annum" were allowed him. In 1870 the op- 
portunity was seized to develop a full-fledged fee system for 
the secretary of state and the treasurer in connection with the 
creation of a system of taxation and supervision of foreign 
insurance, express and brokerage companies. 1 



iThe incipient beginning was in 1864 with the allowance of a $2.00 fee for 
recording a trade-mark by the Secretary of State. 
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Abstracts of the features of the systems of perquisites at- 
tached to each office for extra duties assigned are given below : 
Perquisites of State Officials. 
Governor. 

The office of governor, to which a constitutional salary of 
$1,500 has attached from the beginning, was granted per- 
quisites as follows: 

$400 as superintendent of the penitentiary, 1862- 1864. 

$200 as prison inspector, 1864-1876; the governor was re- 
lieved from the duties of the superintendency of the peniten- 
tiary in 1864, but retained the position of prison inspector. 

$300 as prison inspector, 1876-1878. (The extra $100 of 
this biennium was for expenses.) 

$200 regular flat allowance as prison inspector from 1878 on 
until 1907. 

Additional perquisites were granted and continued as fol- 
lows: 

$100 as member of board of trustees of state insane asylum, 
1882; increased in 1895. 

$250 as member of the Oregon Domestic Animal Commis- 
sion, from 1889 on. 

$250 as trustee of Reform School, 1893. 

$250 as trustee of Deaf Mute School, 1893. 

$500 as member of Board of Public Works, 1893 ; increased 
in 1895. 

$400 additional appropriation for salary as asylum trustee. 

$500 additional appropriation for salary as member of Board 
of Public Works, 1895. 

In addition to the above the governor quite regularly re- 
ceived traveling expenses when on state business. He received 
no fees. 

A flat salary law was passed in 1905, to go into effect Janu- 
ary 1st, 1907, making the salary of the governor $5,000. 
Secretary of State. 

The office of secretary of state, to which a constitutional 
salary of $1,500 has attached from the beginning, was granted 
continuing perquisites as follows : 
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$100 as trustee of the insane asylum, 1882. 

$250 as member of the Oregon Domestic Animal Commis- 
sion, 1889. 

$250 as trustee of Reform School, 1893. 

$250 as trustee of Deaf Mute School, 1893. 

$500 as member of Board of Public Works, 1893. 

In addition to the above perquisites the secretary of state 
was allowed to retain some very lucrative fees which are ex- 
plained below. Provision was quite regularly made for his 
expenses while engaged with any of his public duties. The flat 
salary law of 1905 fixed his compensation at $4,500. 
State Treasurer. 

The office of state treasurer, to which a constitutional sal- 
ary of $800 has attached from the beginning, was granted con- 
tinuing perquisites as follows : 

$100 as trustee of the insane asylum, 1882. 

$250 as member of the Oregon Domestic Animal Commis- 
sion, 1889. 

$500 as member of the Oregon Board of Public Works, 

i893- 
In addition to the above perquisites the treasurer received 

certain fees and retained the interest that he might make the 
funds in the treasury earn for him through depositing them 
with banks. The flat salary law of 1905 fixed his compensa- 
tion at $4,500, and he is compelled to turn interest received 
into state treasury. 

Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The provisions of the constitution pertaining to the salary 
of the justices of the supreme court has remained unchanged 
and is as follows: 

"The judges of the supreme court shall each receive an 
annual salary of two thousand dollars. They shall receive no 
fees or perquisites whatever for the performance of any duties 
connected with their respective offices; and the compensation 
of officers, if not fixed by this constitution, shall be provided by 
law." 
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In 1872, however, it was provided "That there be and hereby 
is allowed to each of the Justices of the Supreme Court doing 
Circuit Court duty, the sum of one thousand dollars per annum, 
to defray the traveling and other incidental expenses to which 
said Justices may be subjected in the execution of their official 
duties." 

In 1878 when relieved of the work of circuit judges their 
salaries were again fixed at $2,000. In 1889, however, an 
increase of $1,500 was again provided for in their salaries. 
The reasons assigned at this time were the additional expenses 
that would be incurred in holding a term of court away frpm 
capital required now for the first time, and the expenses in- 
volved in preparing duplicates of opinions, a syllabus of points 
in each decision, indexes, etc., etc. In 1903 the compensation 
for these additional expenses and services was raised to $2,500. 
Their salary thus stands at $4,500, notwithstanding the lan- 
guage of the constitution given above. 

The fees that went into the pockets of the secretary of state 
and the state treasurer were much more lucrative than their 
perquisites for extra duties. As samples of the earlier fees 
received by the secretary of state we have the following: $25 
for recording and issuing certificates of deposits required of 
foreign insurance companies with the state treasurer; $10 for 
issuing license to life insurance agents ; 5% commission on all 
sales of stamps required to be affixed to insurance policies ; in 
1887 40% of the annual license of $100 required of all life and 
accident insurance companies. Then there were the fees for 
issuing commissions to notaries public ; fees for recording and 
filing articles of incorporation; profits on the transcribing of 
the session laws and the journals. This list is not complete, 
but will suffice to indicate the character of this source of the 
secretary's income. Recently suits were instituted to compel 
those who had filled this office since 1895 to disgorge. Judg- 
ment was secured in a state circuit court for over $100,000 
against the incumbent from 1899 to 1907. The state supreme 
court reversed the decision of the lower court. The higher 
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court did not in its opinion pass upon the question as to 
whether the constitution prohibits state officers from receiving 
fees in addition to their constitutional salaries. It disposed of 
the question at issue as follows : "Assuming without deciding, 
that the compensation is fees and perquisites and within the 
inhibition of the constitution, then the acts authorizing them 
are clearly void, to that extent, and cannot be construed as 
authorizing the collection of them for the use and benefit of 
the state." It seems strange that with a people so boastful of 
their political efficiency a court should content itself with a 
judgment so negative and incomplete or that it should be 
allowed to do so. It did hold that the compensation author- 
ized by the legislature for transcribing the laws and journals 
was lawful, for it was not compensation for personal services 
but was pay for the expense of having such records tran- 
scribed. Again, one must ask why was the court so silent con- 
cerning the profits pocketed by the secretary in connection with 
this duty assigned him ? 

The state treasurer, too, was not forgotten when the fee 
system was established in 1870. He was allowed one-eighth 
of one per cent on all amounts required to be deposited with 
him in connection with the sureties required of foreign cor- 
porations. From 1870 to 1874 he was allowed one-half of one 
per cent of all moneys received by him as state treasurer 
towards compensation for an "assistant treasurer." Of course 
arrangements were made to secure an equitable division be- 
tween the treasurer and his "assistant" of the sum thus se- 
cured, as the treasurer had the naming of the assistant. The 
main source of the income of the state treasurer, however, arose 
from the fact that he had charge of the state's funds and did 
not until 1907 have to account for any interest he might re- 
ceive from the banks with which balances were deposited. It 
is well authenticated that the candidates of the majority party 
before a recent election each spent from $20,000 to $23,000 in 
his campaign. 
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The flat salary law that went into effect in 1907 provides 
very liberal salaries for all these officials and turns the fees 
they collect into the state treasury. But the language of the 
constitution fixing the salaries which former legislatures tried 
repeatedly to have changed still remains. There is surely 
virtue in an open and candid facing and acknowledging of con- 
ditions as they are. It cannot but be demoralizing for the 
youth of the state to be perpetually confronted with the spec- 
tacle in which the highest officials of the state in order to 
draw salaries at all commensurate with the value of their 
services must and do wink at the plain, evident meaning of 
the state constitution. 

In connection with the income that has attached to the office 
of state printer there is a situation quite distinct. The state 
printer's office is like those that have been noticed in being 
provided for in the constitution, but different in that his com- 
pensation is left to be determined through the rates estab- 
lished by the legislature for the state printing. So his income, 
however inordinate, does not involve a gross violation of the 
plain meaning of the language of the constitution. 

The schedule of rates allowed by the legislature haAie been 
such that the incomes of the state printers during the last two 
or three decades have been of prodigious proportions. It is 
the general concensus that $15,000 a year at least have been 
their average profits. The failure of the people to get eco- 
nomic public service of this class has been due mainly to lack 
of effective publicity. Neither the private citizen nor the 
average legislator has had data available from which to deter- 
mine how princely the proportions of the state printer's in- 
come. No doubt the methods of machine politics have, when 
necessary, been used to balk efforts of legislative reform of this 
official's compensation. 

Despite the intent so strongly emphasized in the discussions 
of the constitutional convention on the matter of salaries, and 
so clearly exhibited in the constitution that was retained intact 
for half a century, the people of Oregon have paid dearly for 
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their public service. This experience is only one of many un- 
toward and inevitable results of a distorted and perverted view 
of what a people have at stake in their state government. In- 
stead of looking upon the state organization as embodying 
opportunity and a precious heritage of common resources, it 
was regarded as an incubus to be shackled and repressed. State 
activities were viewed as involving consumption of resources 
with little if any redeeming outcome of production of either 
service or commodity. Public offices were but prizes in the 
game of politics, won by the few, the party leaders. These 
prizes the people had gotten into the ineradicable habit of 
putting up. 

With such a view of the essential character of the whole 
state establishment the sole achievement through which credit 
and acclaim might be won would be that of retrenchment. 
When a thing is regarded exclusively as a drain or outlay the 
effecting of any diminution of that outlay is the highest serv- 
ice. The state officials responded to this prevailing idea. 
Their only boasts were those of economy. This single criterion 
of merit is reiterated in all the state reports. This view of 
their state government, and the consequent attitude of the 
people, bore in themselves the causes of their own re-enforce- 
ment. The people could not help being sensible of what the 
government took from them for expenditures. This was ob- 
trusive and tangible. The service secured in return, limited 
quite closely to the securing of law and order in a naturally 
law-abiding community, was not only intangible but also 
almost imperceptible. Receiving from this attitude of the peo- 
ple none of the higher rewards of public service, ardor and 
zeal in that service could not exist. The generous-minded and 
the competent were repelled from that service. It was mainly 
coveted by the shrewd, the designing and commercially minded. 
Constructive and conserving achievement failed to be realized. 
Intrigue and combination reigned and the mercenary motive 
was dominant. Ways of legitimatizing the appropriation to 
themselves of a goodly share of the public funds passing 
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through their hands are contrived by those who under these 
conditions aspired to public positions. All this financial ex- 
perience of the people of Oregon with regard to the compen- 
sation of the officials came about through the inadequate appre- 
ciation by the people of the means at hand in their state organ 
ization of promoting their common welfare. 



